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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Italian Government Crisis 


| HE Government crisis in Italy which arose a fortnight ago 
is the eighth of its kind since the overthrow of Fascism, 
and, like many of its predecessors, has proved difficult to settle 
quickly. The views of the various parties involved are too diver- 
gent, both as regards ideology and as far as immediate practical 
needs are concerned, for a satisfactory solution to emerge easily, 
and the present situation has proved no exception, despite the 
initial optimism aroused by Signor Nitti’s candidature for the 
premiership. 

The reasons for the resignation of the third De Gasperi Govern- 
ment and the subsequent attempts to form a new Cabinet are, 
however, in some respects more clear-cut than has sometimes been 
the case in the recent past, and, in so far as they are concerned 
more with immediate economic necessities than with long-term 
political ideologies, there may be a greater measure of unity in 
the attempts to achieve a settlement. Signor de Gasperi resigned 
because he considered that the economic measures outlined in the 
“14 points’ agreed to by the three Government parties early in 
April (which included proposals for the restriction of Government 
subsidies and for the application of a capital levy and other taxation 
measures) could only be carried through effectively by a more 
broadly-based Government than the hitherto existing three-party 
coalition. In this he was no doubt actuated not only by internal 
conditions but also by considerations of foreign policy. At home, 
lack of confidence in the Government expressed itself, after the 
announcement of the proposed emergency “14 points’, is an 
outburst of speculation which produced a further fall in the lira, 
the “free” rate going well beyond the 3,000 mark in relation to 
sterling. Abroad, on the other hand, a similar lack of confidence 
was shown in American hesitation to put into effect the $100 
million loan promised to De Gasperi from the Export-Import 
Bank in January. The extent of these doubts with regard to the 
Government’s credit-worthiness received practical proof in the 
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opening days of the crisis, when the delegates of the Export- 
Import Bank arrived in Rome and announced that they were 
prepared to advance money, not to the Italian Government, but 
rather to those individual branches of industry which could give 
proof of adequate organization and planning such as to guarantee 
a reasonable margin for export. 

Given this background, it is natural that in the negotiations for 
the formation of a new Government the emphasis has lain chiefly 
on economic considerations. All three “mass” parties — Christian 
Democrats, Communists, and Socialists — expressed their willing- 
ness to collaborate in a Government under Nitti, a non-party 
man, a well-known economist, and a former statesman of wide 
experience. Nitti failed, however, largely owing to the intransi- 
gence of the smaller centre-left parties — the so-called “‘piccola 
intesa’’, consisting of the Autonomist Socialists, Action Party, 
Labour Democrats, and to some extent the Republicans — who 
made the formation of an Economic Emergency Committee a 
condition of their collaboration. Orlando was no more successful 
than Nitti. 

Signor de Gasperi is thus once more faced with the task of 
forming a Government which, if it is to work, must aim at includ- 
ing first and foremost some men of wide economic experience, but 
which should also contain some elements besides those of the three 
strongest parties, whose ideological divergences, if undiluted, will 
only produce another series of clashes and deadlocks. 


The Inter-Asian Relations Conference 

Pandit Nehru, in his inaugural speech to the first Inter-Asian 
Relations Conference held at New Delhi from March 23 to April 2 
last, claimed that the Conference was an historic landmark in the 
history of the continent. This is a far-reaching claim to make for a 
Conference which was nominally cultural. None-the-less it would 
be a mistake to dismiss the phrase as no more than a rhetorical 
flourish. The Conference, though it may not prove to have been 
an historical landmark, was certainly an important event in the 
history of Asia. This was not so much because of what was said 
at the Conference and still less because of any conclusions which it 
reached, but because of the fact that it was held and that for the 
first time representatives from virtually all the Asian countries 
assembled to discuss the problems of the continent. Dr. Sjahrir 
explained that the Indonesian delegation was so large because the 
Indonesians, like other colonial peoples, had had little or no 
opportunity in recent times to meet fellow-Asians. And indeed it 
was a remarkable fact that the large majority of the delegates to the 
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Conference were paying their first visit to India and for the first 
time meeting representatives of other Asian countries. 

A great variety of topics, cultural, economic, and political were 
discussed, and there emerged a tolerably wide area of agreement. 
It was taken for granted that the time had come for the final 
withdrawal of Western imperialism from Asia. This was viewed 
as the first step in the re-awakening of a continent, but it was 
stressed that henceforward Asian peoples must not be content 
merely with gaining an independent status; they must also play a 
vital part in the affairs both of the continent and of the world. 
Underlying all this there was an unmistakeable anxiety to safe- 
guard recent advances against any possible revival of imperialism 
in the S.E. Asia area. The Indonesian and Viet-Nam represent- 
atives particularly would have liked the Conference to have pledged 
the countries represented to active aid for peoples “struggling to be 
free’, but here a sense of reality intervened and the larger Asian 
countries were most emphatically not prepared to commit them- 
selves in advance to anything more than moral support. 

The Conference made it clear that Asia is not a political or an 
economic unity. Differences exist in Asia as deep as those in other 
continents. ‘The smaller countries in the S.E. Asia area, 
Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, all expressed profound mis- 
givings about Indian and Chinese migration and Indian and 
Chinese economic penetration. They made it abundantly clear 
that they were not anxious to shake off Western imperialism in 
order to find themselves placed under the closer and more 
stringent control of their great Asiatic neighbours. These fears 
would certainly seem to have long term significance, and it remains 
to be seen whether India and China will be prepared to adopt 
policies which will do something to remove them. 

Though it was stated on many occasions at the Conference that 
there was no question of leadership for any one country in Asia, 
it was evident that behind the scenes a struggle for cultural and 
political leadership was going on. The Indian delegation would 
certainly liked to have seen a permanent Asian Organization 
established in New Delhi, but to this the Chinese were firmly 
opposed, and in the event a unanimous decision was reached to 
hold the next Conference in China in two years time. The dele- 
gates from the Soviet Asian Republics did not play a very promin- 
ent part in this first Conference, but there is no doubt that they 
made their presence felt, and while for the time-being they remain 
rather an incalculable factor, their contribution to future Con- 


ferences will be watched with interest and fraught with high 
significance. 
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The U.S.-Soviet Foint Commission in Korea 

On May 20, after an adjournment of over a year, the United 
States-Soviet Joint Commission met again at Seoul, and it 
appears that a fresh attempt is to be made to form a provisional 
Korean Government acceptable to both Russia and the United 
States. 

Upon the defeat of Japan Korea was occupied by Russia north 
of the 38th parallel and by the United States south of that line. 
This arbitrary division of the country was intended to be a 
temporary military expedient, but it has become an impenetrable 
barrier dividing the industrial north from the agricultural south 
and thus crippling the economy of the country. At the war-time 
Moscow Conference it was decided that Korea should be placed 
under a Four-Power trusteeship composed of Great Britain, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and China, for a period of up 
to five years. It was agreed that the American and Soviet com- 
manders of the occupation forces in Korea should set up a joint 
commission to form a provisional Korean democratic Government 
which would be consulted on drafting the terms of the trusteeship 
agreement. 

The Joint Commission met in March 1946, but the Russian 
and American representatives found it impossible to agree over 
the definition of a democratic Government. The Russians held 
that only those parties which had supported the policy of trustee- 
ship decided upon at Moscow should be considered eligible. In 
fact, every Korean party had opposed the trusteeship decision 
excepting only the Communist Party. The latter had at first led 
demonstrations against the Moscow decision, but suddenly in 
January, by what then seemed an inexplicable change of policy, 
the Communists became ardent supporters of trusteeship. Thus, 
when the Russian definition of democracy was announced shortly 
afterwards, only the Communist Party could claim to be eligible. 
The Americans could not support this view, which they con- 
sidered contrary to the principle of freedom of speech, so the 
Commission adjourned, having accomplished nothing. 

Since then the two zones have developed under separate 
systems. In the north details are lacking owing to Russian 
censorship, but it appears that a totalitarian State has been 
formed, with the key posts held by Korean exiles trained in 
Yenan or the Soviet Union. Land reforms have been introduced, 
and in November elections were held which resulted in the 
familiar overwhelming majorities for the one-party candidates. 
Elections were also held in the American zone and a Provisional 
Legislative Assembly, composed of go members, half of whom 
were elected and half appointed by A.M.G., opened last Decem- 
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ber. American efforts to encourage democracy in the southern 


- zone have been only partially successful owing to political distur- 


bances largely provoked by the Communists and culminating in 
serious riots last October. 


At the beginning of this year the American authorities in Korea 


_ made fresh attempts to reach an agreement with the Russians, but 


without success, so in February General Hodge, the American 
commander in South Korea, was recalled to Washington to report 
to President Truman and Mr. Marshall on the situation. He is 
understood to have said that local co-operation was impossible 
and the problem could only be solved at a “higher level’. Mr. 
Marshall seems to have acquiesced in this point of view, for on 


' April 11 he sent a Note to M. Molotov calling his attention to the 
situation and suggesting that the meetings of the Joint Commission 
‘should be resumed and a date fixed for reviewing the future 
_ progress of the Commission. Molotov replied on April 22 agreeing 


to the reconvening of the Joint Commission, whose failure last 


_ year he attributed to the American delegation, and proposing that 
it should meet at Seoul on May 20. Mr. Marshall then sent a 
further Note requesting a clarification of the Soviet definition of 


democracy which had caused the breakdown of the last discussions. 
In reply M. Molotov agreed to a compromise suggested earlier by 
General Hodge, by which all Koreans who had signed a certain 


communiqué proclaiming their good-will towards the Allies should 
' be considered eligible. 


The fact that the Russians had previously rejected this proposal 
seems to suggest the adoption of a more conciliatory policy. The 
recent recall of General Chistiakov who headed the Russian 
delegation last year and his replacement by General Korotkov 
may also be significant. 

The success of the Joint Commission is vital, not only to the 
Koreans, whose future prosperity depends on a united economy, 
but also to the security of the whole of the Far East. In recent 
history Korea has been the cause of two Far Eastern wars, the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95 and the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-5, while its annexation by Japan in 1910 provided the 
necessary base for the conquest of Manchuria. Today once more 
it is strategically important, since it forms a bridge between the 
American and Russian spheres of influence in the Far East, and 
until a united Government can be formed Korea will remain an 
arena for Soviet-American rivalries. 











IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


A correspondent who was in Moscow throughout the Conference, 
of Foreign Ministers has sent us the following personal impre:. 
sions of the proceedings and of the atmosphere in which the 
were conducted. 


URING the Moscow meeting of the Council of Foreign 

Ministers we — and I think that this is true of the delega- 
tions as well as of the attendant correspondents — were so immersed 
in day-to-day detail that it was very difficult to see the whole in 
perspective and in pattern. Nor indeed was it possible to do so 
until the end. You cannot understand a drama from the first 
couple of acts. But now that one can look back, trying to see it all 
as a historian — or quasi-historian, for it is still hard to focus at so 
short a range — what does one see? 

My own dominant impression, though I report it with much 
difidence and many reservations, is that the Conference was 
doomed to failure from its opening. And that not because of the 
inherent difficulties of many of the problems, but because there 
was no serious attempt, from the very beginning, to discuss those 
problems — to discuss them as men discuss problems which they 
are trying to solve, with regard to which they are trying to find 
some way of reconciling their divergent views either by com- 
promise or by some fresh approach. Over and over again, on 
whatever question was before them, the four Ministers would 
expound the views of their Governments. That done, they would 
adjourn, meet again, and make the same speeches. The question 
would be referred to the deputies, where the same things would be 
said once more. The deputies would report back to the Ministers, 
who would say it all over again. That is perhaps a slight exaggera- 
tion, a slight over-simplification, but very slight. It is no caricature. 
With the exception of a number of matters of comparatively 
minor importance, one had the impression all the time that the 
four were not really negotiating with colleagues but were rather 
debating with opponents. Now the method of debate between 
opponents can be fruitful, provided that it is the prelude to the 
reaching of decisions by a majority vote or by some other method. 
But when decisions can only be taken unanimously it is almost 
inevitably sterile. For in such circumstances debate not only 
“clarifies” the issues and the divergences: it tends to accentuate 
and stereotype them. 

What gave the Moscow Conference this polemical character’ 
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Partly, no doubt, the publicity of the meetings. They might just 
as well have been held completely in public. For at all except 
one meeting the press officers of the four delegations were present, 


and within an hour of the close were giving to correspondents a 
' full, accurate, and unexpurgated report of the whole proceedings. 
And that was as true of the meetings of the deputies as of the 
_ meetings of the Ministers. Only the technical committees and 
sub-committees functioned with any privacy at all; and they 


could, of their very nature, take no decisions of real importance. 


' To negotiate thus in public is well-nigh impossible. No one of the 
_ four, no one of their deputies, could say a word, could throw out 
a suggestion, could hint at a possible line of compromise or a 


possible bargain, without the consciousness that every phrase 


» would be publicly on record within twenty-four hours. The other 
) side would need only to say nothing in order to pin him down 


definitely to a concession or a withdrawal intended to be only 


) tentative and conditional. 


Yet it is easy to overestimate the effect of this glare of publicity 


» in which all the formal meetings of the Conference were held. It 
» would have mattered little if there had been between all four 


delegations the same friendly and informal contacts that there 


) were between the British, American, and French delegations. For 
) example, in open session Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault were, in the 
) first weeks, ‘maintaining their positions” on the question of the 
» export of coal from Germany. But at the same time Anglo- 
) French negotiations were quietly going on in the background. 


Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault could, until it was all settled, say 


' nothing in public. But the settlement came because they and Sir 
» Edmund Hall Patch and M. Alphand and the experts could 
discuss it all in private. It was easy, too, for Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
' Marshall to discuss things with each other without fear of pre- 


mature publicity: for they had frequent meetings and often 
lunched together. 

The real trouble was not so much that the Council meetings 
themselves were quasi-public; but that, on the higher levels, there 
were practically no other meetings with the Russians. There 
would be a few minutes in the crowded lobby or refreshment 
room after a Council meeting. There were a few rather formal 
dinner-parties. Mr. Bevin had his one talk with Generalissimo 
Stalin, and one or two, also rather formal, meetings with M. 
Molotoy. But that is all: and the same is true of M. Bidault and of 
Mr. Marshall. There was none of that day-to-day quite informal 
half-official, half-friendly contact which makes the discussion of 
differences and the seeking of solutions so much easier. That, I 
think, brings us near to the root of the whole matter. The cause 
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of the failure of the Conference was psychological, rather than 
political or economic. 

To say that is not to underestimate the political and economic 
difficulties. They were great. Take alone the problem of the 
restoration of the economic unity of Germany. The phrase comes 
easily enough. The objective is obviously desirable. But for just 
on two years the four zones of Germany have been under four 
different administrations. Those four administrations — or the 
four Governments which they represent — have very different 
ideas about economic organization. They have widely differing 
administrative habits and traditions. And — coming as they did to 
a country whose whole political, economic, and administrative 
structure had broken down — each has, in those two formative 
years, stamped the impress of its own ways and its own ideas on 
its own zone. There is nothing sinister about that. It was inevit- 
able. One wonders, indeed, if the Potsdam programme could in 
fact have been carried out, even had the attempt been made at 
once. It was easy enough to agree that the British, American, 
Russian, and French Commanders-in-Chief, sitting as the Contro! 
Council, should formulate common policies for all Germany with 
regard to industry, agriculture, banking, and the rest of the 
subjects set out in Article 16. But it is not easy to think upon 
what policies they could in fact have agreed, unanimously, even 
then. 

And now, after two years of intensive differentiation, the prob- 
lem of achieving unity through a Control Council so divided in 
its own conceptions is even harder. The problems which present 
themselves in the course of carrying out the “economic fusion” 
of the British and American zones have proved formidable 
enough. They are simplicity compared with those inherent in any 
attempt to fuse the Western zones economically with the Soviet 
East. Experience of quadripartite organizations does not suggest 
that quadripartite control of all German economy — however 
admirable in theory — would in practice be efficient, or even 
workable. 

Nor is it only in this regard that the Potsdam agreement was 
unrealistic. Its reparation proposals are rather an academic 
exercise than a well-considered plan. They sound so simple and so 
logical: fix Germany’s future standard of living; calculate the 
amount of industrial equipment required to maintain that standard; 
then remove as reparations, or destroy as “war potential’, all 
equipment in excess of the calculated amount. So simple — and 
yet so fantastically difficult. The calculation itself is impossible 
to any reasonable degree of accuracy. The definition of war 
industries is an almost insoluble puzzle, except for a few very 
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: specialized categories: synthetic nitrates, for instance, can provide 


either explosives or fertilisers. And the technical engineering 


_ work of dismantling, moving, and reassembling plants is far more 
\ difficult, slow, and wasteful than anybody at Potsdam seems to 


have comprehended. It is, I think, largely their own unfortunate 


experience of this which has led the Russians to discard the 
_ Potsdam idea and to insist that reparations should be paid from 
_ current production. The other reason is the desperate shortage of 
_ consumer goods in the Soviet Union at the moment. 


The Russian case is a strong one. That would have been plain 
if they had presented it frankly. The strong Soviet case would have 


_ been pitted against the strong Anglo-American case: that to take 
_ reparations from German current production in present circum- 
' stances would in effect mean that the British and American tax- 
| payer would be paying reparations to the Soviet Union. To recon- 
' cile those two theses or to find a compromise between them would 
have been difficult, though perhaps not entirely impossible. But 
| it was never attempted, for the Russians never put their case. 
| They were curiously inhibited from doing so. They would not 


admit that they wished to revise or rescind any of the “historic 


» decisions of Berlin”. They would not admit the existance in the 
' Soviet Union of a severe famine of consumer goods. Instead they 
_ took a line which at once destroyed all hope of agreement. Instead 


of arguing their own case they attacked their allies. They declared 


| that reparations from current production were provided for in the 


Potsdam and Yalta agreements. They charged the British and 


_ American Governments with violating the “historic decisions”’ in 
| their opposition to the Soviet claim. They accused the Western 


Powers of having furtively taken billions of dollars from Germany 
as disguised reparations — in the form of coal, of patents, of pur- 
chases of German industrial concerns at knock-out prices. They 
denounced Britain and America as indifferent to the sufferings and 
sacrifices of the Soviet people. It was in vain that Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Marshall replied with facts and figures. The charges, never 
substantiated, were simply repeated —the refutations simply 
ignored. And, apart from speeches in the Council and in the 
deputies’ meetings, the Soviet press kept up throughout the Con- 
ference a steady barrage of abuse on the same theme. These 
unfortunate tactics made impossible not only a settlement but even 
a serious discussion of the central, and exceedingly difficult, 
question of reparations. The Council never, in two months, really 
got to work on it. 

And that is true not only of reparations but of practically every 
subject on the agenda. Whatever the matter under discussion, M. 
Molotov or M. Vyshinsky would at once seize the opportunity, 
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would launch a violent attack upon the “Anglo-Saxon” Powers 
for some alleged offence, and would thus effectively destroy all 
chance of serious and fruitful discussion. ‘This note was struck at 
the very beginning. ‘The moment that the first item on the agenda 
— the Allied Control Council’s report — came under discussion, 
M. Molotov adopted the réle of prosecutor. M. Vyshinsky, one 
may note, in his one press conference, actually referred to the 
Western Allies as “‘the defence’. M. Molotov charged the British 
Government with maintaining German military forces in the 
British Zone and with having installed prominent Nazis in respon- 
sible industrial posts. This matter of the prominent Nazis is 
characteristic. M. Molotov supported his general accusation by 
specific cases. He gave the names of five prominent Nazis now 
holding important positions. Mr. Bevin promised investigation, 
and in due course reported the result. Four of the five men named 
by the Soviet Foreign Minister hold no position or office of any 
kind; the fifth had been cleared by the denazification tribunal. But 
M. Molotov neither apologized nor withdrew the charge, nor even 
referred to the reply. On the other side, Mr. Bevin, while deplor- 
ing such controversy, had mentioned the names of five prominent 
Nazis reported to be in responsible positions in the Soviet Zone. 
M. Molotov promised investigation, but no more was heard of it. 

The question of the interim political organization of Germany 
came up. It is one upon which, in fact, there is no very wide 
difference between the British and Soviet theses: the divergence 
is rather between these and the French and American theses, which 
envisage a far looser, far more “‘federal’’ structure. But again the 
issues were never properly discussed. For at once there came 
from the Soviet side charges of seeking to ““dismember’’ Germany 
in the interests of “capitalist monopolist imperialism’. Respon- 
sible Soviet writers traced the idea of federalizing Germany to 
the intertwined machinations of the “Birmingham Group’’, the 
Morgans, the Rockefellers, the ‘Lorraine magnates”, and the 
Vatican. In such an atmosphere serious discussion of difficult and 
intricate questions of practical economics was hardly possible. 
And it was an atmosphere quite deliberately created by the 
Russians. The records of the Council meetings, the files of the 
Soviet press, are the evidence. 

Must one conclude then that the Soviet Government wished the 
Conference to fail? The answer, I think, is that they were resolved 
that it should fail unless the Western Allies agreed to the taking 
of large amounts of reparations from German current production 
as a high priority charge on German industry. Russia’s need for 


consumer goods dominated Russian diplomatic calculations. I! 


she were not to receive them as reparations by agreement, then 
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she must continue to take them, without agreement, from the 
areas under her own control. And for that she must retain com- 
plete control over Eastern Germany and over Eastern Austria. 
Therefore there must be no economic unity of Germany, no treaty 
with Austria. 

But there was another calculation as well, which I think 
explains the sabotage (for it certainly was sabotage) of the American 
four Power treaty proposal. The Soviet leaders knew quite well 
that, as the Austrian Treaty was Britain’s topmost desire, so the 
four Power pact was America’s. If both Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Bevin could be sent home empty handed, if they could be forced 
to realize that success could only be had on Russian terms, then 
they might be more amenable at the next meeting. And not only 
that; there would be, especially in Great Britain, a strong revolt 
against Mr. Bevin and his policy. A failure in Moscow would 
weaken his position, probably even lead to his removal from the 
Foreign Office, to his replacement by somebody more sympathetic 
to Soviet claims and Soviet aspirations. It was a naive calcul- 
ation; but the Soviet Government is astonishingly ill served by its 
various intelligence services, and its judgments are constantly 
affected by wishful speculation. 

Such considerations may explain the general Soviet line 
throughout the Conference. But they do not explain the methods 
adopted. For the outstanding, and most unpleasant, feature of the 
whole meeting was not that the Russians demanded this or that, 
opposed this or that. It was the tone of hostility in which their 
arguments were voiced, the bitterness — and, one must add, the 
unscrupulousness — of the press attacks on Britain and the 
United States. 

That is the dominant impression which these two months in 
Moscow left on my mind. All the time the Russian attitude 
towards us — I speak of the official attitude — was correct, usually 
courteous, but never friendly. It was, above all, aloof. One was 
conscious of a psychological barrier that could not be passed. The 
decree forbidding Soviet citizens to marry foreigners was issued 
during the Conference. It seemed to many of us symbolic of all 
Soviet policy. Open conflict is to be avoided, but co-operation 
and fraternization are to be discouraged. Russia, in her present 
mood, intends, as far as possible, to “keep herself to herself”. She 
is deeply isolationist. There is an assumption of fundamental 
hostility between her and the Western world. I say ‘“‘Russia”’ 
deliberately. For the cleavage of which one is so conscious in 
Moscow, on which at every opportunity so much insistence is laid, 
is not primarily one between Communism and Capitalism. It is one 
between Russia and the West. It is significant that while the 
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Communist International has been dissolved, what is in essence a 
Slav International has been created. 

For over three centuries the Russian attitude to Western Europe 
has been a strange mixture of admiration and dislike, of emulation 
and resentment. The almost mystical belief that it is Russia’s 
destiny to surpass and replace the decadent West, that Moscow is 
to be the “Third Rome”’ has taken many forms; but it has always 
persisted. And it is necessarily interwoven with belief in the exist- 
ence of a vast gap, of a profound difference between East and 
West, of a conviction that Russian civilization is not a part, but 
rather a secular rival, of ‘‘Western civilization’. The conflict 
between “Westerners” — looking westward for models and for 
inspiration — and the “‘Easterners”” — turning resentful and hostile 
backs to Europe — runs through all Russian political thinking. 
The Moscow Conference, I think, proves beyond doubt that to- 
day the “‘Easterners”’ are firmly in the saddle. That is a psycholog- 
ical factor of the greatest importance, which must be taken into 
account in all our diplomatic calculations. 


A.N.O. 


ECONOMIC UNION OF THE 
LOW COUNTRIES 


IX commissions of Belgian and Dutch administrators are at 
work in Brussels on the practical details of what amounts to a 
new form of government never before attempted on so large a 
scale. The Belgian and Netherlands Governments are seeking 
complete economic union without political unity. These six 
commissions and their sub-committees form part of a “Benelux 
secretariat” under the directien of Dr. Jaspar, a Dutch economist, 
and a Belgian vice-chairman. (‘‘Benelux’”’ is the composite word 
for the proposed union between the Netherlands and the estab- 
lished Belgium-Luxembourg Customs union.) This section of the 
secretariat advises one of three Joint Governmental Councils 
which meet frequently. This “Council” is the third established 
under the mandate for union of September, 1944; the other two 
deal with Customs union and the elimination of other rates and 
charges. Eventually proposals for economic integration will be 
presented to the Legislatures in Brussels and The Hague. 
The first of these six commissions was appointed to consider 
industrial development in the two countries and to extract the 
greatest possible advantage out of union by recommending, and 
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where possible effecting, industrial specialization. ‘The commis- 
sion was, almost immediately, broken into component parts to 
deal with particular industries. This minute and specialized 
approach to the problems of union characterizes the whole scheme. 
There is no intention of throwing together the economics of the 
two countries and forcing competing industries to make violent 
adjustments that would inevitably stir up influential hostility to 
the whole project. Instead, every problem that can be perceived 


is being studied in advance by the secretariat; reasonable and 


gradual plans are propounded for the adjustments that are inevit- 
able. The industries in which the principal difficulties occur are 
potteries, leather, and the manufacture of certain other non- 
metallic consumer goods. The common assumption that Belgium 
and Holland have economic structures that are easy to integrate, 
because one is industrial and the other agricultural, can be 
dismissed immediately. 

The second commission dealing with agriculture and fisheries 
has problems that are harder to solve but less intricate in detail. 
The removal of the tariff between Holland and Belgium will 
immediately menace the conservative Flemish communities of 
Belgium that live by dairy farming. Conversion to arable farming 


creates a problem of machinery. 


Two commissions, one dealing with distribution and priorities 


' and the other with prices, wages, and currency, have financial and 


technical questions thrust upon them by the fact of Customs 
union. Finally, among home questions, transport and harbour 
rivalries, particularly between Antwerp and Rotterdam, are dealt 
with by a commission that has progressed very far in its work, but 
is, nevertheless, exciting considerable local hostility, particularly 
in Antwerp. 

The last commission, dealing with colonial questions, has 
progressed slowly. The future position of the Netherlands East 


_ Indies and their link with Holland is uncertain; and even Belgian 


politicians who are enthusiastic about the Union, regard the Congo 
as a Belgian preserve. One interesting concession incorporated in 
the Common Tariff is that certain commodities from the Congo or 
the Netherlands Indies may be listed as exempt from tariff on entry 


toeither country. This clause has not yet been put into effect, but 


it indicates a possible development towards a “joint Empire’. 
The Common Tariff, which has been drawn up by a different 

Council from that studying economic unification, is now in the 

hands of Netherlands, Belgian, and Luxembourg delegations 

negotiating as a “‘team’’ at the International Trade Conference in 

Geneva, and, after the necessary legislation, will come into force 

immediately. But this system of common duties against third 
B 
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parties is easier to achieve than complete freedom of trade between 
the two countries; the latter cannot be effected until excise charges 
are equalized and “transit” taxes on the transport of merchandize 
are modified. Even then a residual charge for assessing the quan- 
tities of goods, called a “‘statistical charge”, will remain. This wil] 
be necessary so long as the two countries retain different cur- 
rencies; and there is no suggestion whatever that these will be 
merged. 

Clearly Customs union, in itself, creates the need for “Economic 
Union”. If there is virtually complete freedom of transit of 
goods then, automatically, there is free exchange of currencies, 
The financial policies of the Central Banks must be co-ordinated, 
otherwise normal trade will be distorted for the purpose of various 
financial “‘operations’”. The level of wages in the two countries 
must also achieve approximate equivalence, otherwise raw 
materials will flow towards “cheap labour markets” and the 
structure of industry be dislocated. Another field in which modern 
Governments intervene, namely import policy, whether governed 
by exchange control or quotas, must be co-ordinated between 
Brussels and The Hague. 

Belgium and Holland suffered unequally in the war, which 
quickly passed across Belgium, but left Holland in German 
hands during the winter of 1944-45. Neither had the Belgian 
economy been so greatly dislocated by German occupation. The 
two Governments have since pursued radically different economic 
policies. In Belgium immediate excessive inflation was prevented 
by “stopping” all accounts after liberation, but since then 
“credit”, in all forms, has expanded steadily. In eighteen months 
(March 1945-Sept. 1946) Bank of Belgium credits increased 
from 7 milliard francs to 17.2 milliard. Money lent on mort- 
gages increased by three and a half times and the note circu- 
lation rose steadily during the year between January 1945 and 
February 1946, from 40 milliard francs to 73 milliard, before it was 
stabilized at a figure around 71 milliard (the 1936-38 average was 
22 milliard). To develop production the Government adopted 
this liberal internal financial policy and at the same time disre- 
garded the startling excess of imports over exports. The index 
of Belgian imports in 1946 (1936=100) was 57 and for exports 
only 32. The trading account with the United States meant the 
expenditure of $137 million, and with Great Britain a deficit of 
some {40 million in the year. The dollar position was improved 
by the sale in the United States of mineral ores from the Congo, 
and the rate of expenditure has since been curtailed. This 
deliberate Government policy of expanded credit at home and 
uncontrolled importation now appears to be bearing fruit. Retail 
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prices are beginning to be marked down and industry has been 
stimulated by competition with British products. Exact particu- 
lars of the Belgian economic structure are hard to obtain as 
statistics showing the distribution of the Belgian national income 
have not yet been compiled. Apparently Belgian wages have risen 
to three times their pre-war figure; prices have risen further. The 
standard of living of the industrial wage earner has fallen disas- 
trously and the lower middle class is obviously finding the main- 
tenance of its “standards” acutely difficult. (The café, its cus- 
tomary small pleasure, is conspicuously empty if compared with 
the cinema in England.) 

In Holland, Government policy and national behaviour have 
been totally different. Bank credits, after a steep rise of 25 per 
cent, soon after liberation, have actually fallen slightly; note 
circulation increased slowly in 1946; production has risen steadily, 
and great real capital expenditure has gone to the reclamation of 
inundated land and reconstruction. The external trade account 
shows a heavy excess of imports over exports but, unlike the 
Belgian deficit, this arises from the importation of a large pro- 
portion of capital goods and raw materials rather than articles of 
foreign manufacture for immediate sale. As a result of strict 
control and rationing the “‘cost of living”’ figures in the principal 
towns have risen to only 81 per cent above the 1938-39 level. 

The observations to be drawn from these figures are, first, that 
economic union between the two countries will be difficult to 
achieve from a purely economic point of view; second, that, if 
the Belgian policy is successful and retail prices fall, the oppor- 
tunity for bringing the two economies into conjunction will present 
itself at some time in the next two years. 

At present, exports from Belgium to Holland exceed the flow 
of goods in the reverse direction. This deficit is financed by a 
“line of credit” from Belgium planned to terminate in June 1947. 
Dutch estimates are perhaps slightly optimistic in assuming that 
the trading account between the two countries will then approach 
a balance. But this balance is not regarded as a necessary pre- 
requisite for economic union. The strict accounting of national 
advantage between the two countries by balance of trade figures 
has been dismissed. It is generally assumed in Belgium that 
the gains from the rationalization of industries between the two 
countries will outweigh the “cost” to Belgium of financing 
Holland in her period of recovery. 


The competition between Rotterdam and Antwerp is difficult to 
resolve. Rotterdam has natural advantages. It is a larger port, 
placed astride the trade of the Rhine. The canal system leading 
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to Antwerp is not to be despised, but it cannot be compared with 
that of Rotterdam. For local reasons the port charges in Antwerp 
are considerably higher than those in Rotterdam, and competition 
between the ports for the trade of the same hinterland is not 
regarded as a practicable solution. The problem is intricate and 
technical. In simple terms the line on which a solution is being 
sought is to concentrate the flow of merchandise for delivery to, 
and export from, industrial Belgium, some parts of Holland, and 
Northern France to Antwerp, while developing Rotterdam as a 
“‘bulk” port handling raw materials and a large proportion of 
Rhineland trade. The rivalry of centuries has at present dis- 
appeared, since both ports are suffering from the Anglo-American 
policy of bringing food to Germany through Bremen and Ham- 
burg. The curious spectacle of the representatives of the two 
ports, through their Governments, making representations to- 
gether to the economic authorities of the British zone of Germany 
at Minden illustrates this new found common interest. But this 
situation will not endure and the Commission dealing with ports, 
harbours, and transport is considering long-term questions. One 
development that may arise from the Customs union and will 
affect the question of the two ports is the formation of a common 
bank through which import dues in Belgian francs and guilders 
are collected and distributed. A similar joint financial arrangement 
for the collection of port dues and their distribution to the various 
ports for capital development could resolve rivalries between the 
ports. 

Strictly comparable figures for the trade of Rotterdam and 
Antwerp are difficult to compile. The handling capacity of 
Rotterdam is being increased rapidly from a figure around 27 
million tons a year towards the pre-war level of more than 40 
million tons. These figures for the “‘handling capacity”’ of Rotter- 
dam far exceed the total trade of Holland which, export and 
import together, was only 15.5 million tons in 1946. This com- 
parison, and the fact that Amsterdam is a considerable port, gives 
some indication of the need of Rotterdam for a large hinterland. 
Antwerp, which, before the war, in 1938, handled 23 million tons 
per annum, was, in 1946, reduced to a traffic of approximately 15 
million tons. The port of Antwerp was not damaged to any great 
extent during the war. These figures show, first, the common 
interest of the two ports and consequently the interest of both 
Governments, in the development of German industry within a 
political structure providing sufficient safeguards for the future 
“security” of the Low Countries. Secondly, that these ports, and 
the wealth they represent, depend on extensive industrial develop- 
ment within Belgium and Holland in order to recover their 
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prosperity and employ their resources to capacity. There is 
neither wish nor expectation that Germany should regain such a 
high proportion of the traffic of the two great North Sea ports. 
The two Governments undoubtedly foresee a diplomatic 
advantage in the formation of an economic union of great com- 
mercial importance since it will give them, jointly, a greater 
claim to attention at international conferences where the future of 
Germany is discussed. This international interest is not confined 
to the two great ports; but, clearly, the prosperity of the ports 
suffers violent fluctuations as a result of international changes. 
In the commercial communities of both countries there is par- 
ticularly lively interest in the progress towards economic union 
which, it is hoped, will be a stabilizing factor in world trade. 


The difficulties that confront the commission dealing with 
agriculture can best be demonstrated with figures of prices and 
wages. In Holland agricultural prices have risen by a mere 40 
per cent since July 1945 and stand barely 80 per cent above 1939 
figures. Agricultural wages have however, increased by 150 
per cent. The comparable Belgian figures of prices rose to almost 


three times the pre-war level during last year. There is now some 


sign of a decline in prices and improvement is hoped for in the 
present agricultural year. Milk supplies in Brussels and other 
towns are totally insufficient. The immediate effect of the removal 
of tariff barriers between the two countries will be a shock to the 
Belgian farmer. Dutch products distributed through state 
organized marketing schemes, similar to those in Great Britain, 
supply agricultural produce to the towns at prices far lower than 
any with which individualistic Flemish farming and marketing 
can hope to compete. The divergence between Belgian and Dutch 
economic policies since the end of the German occupation has had 


' its most marked effect in the field of agricultural production and 


supply. It is for this reason, principally, that the removal of 
Customs barriers on the frontiers between the two countries is not 
contemplated until next winter, although the common tariff 
against “third parties” will be introduced as soon as possible. 
The agricultural commission dealing with economic union has to 
step beyond this first difficult point when tariffs on imports of 
food to Belgium are lifted and to plan a common policy for two 
agricultural communities sharply divided by tradition. The 
Dutch Government is preparing a measure for the stabilization of 
agricultural prices comparable with that recently enacted in 


' England; Belgian agriculture, intensive and efficient though it is, 


remains, however, at a stage of economic organization comparable 
with that of the British ‘agricultural industry” before the institu- 
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tion of the Milk Marketing Board or the developments of agricul- 
tural policy between the two wars. 

The complete economic union, if it is achieved, and there seems 
every possibility of success within the next two years, will con- 
stitute a commercial unit with a potential overseas trade of more 
than {£1,000 million in exports and imports together. This total 
would make “Benelux” the third trading power of the world, and, 
relative to the other major commercial countries, a free trade unit. 
The present tariff averages 10 per cent against the majority of 
commodities and only 20 per cent against certain heavy industrial 
equipment and specialized imports. Both Governments see great 
advantages in the Union. The Netherlands Government has 2 
particular post-war problem that can be partially solved by close 
economic co-operation with Belgium. German industrial pro- 
duction cannot be expected to revive quickly. Germany, conse- 
quently, will not have balances available to buy Dutch agricultural 
products to anything like the extent she did before the war, when 
a Dutch trading surplus developed in Germany and the Dutch 
invested this surplus in German industry on a large scale. 

There is tacit agreement among political leaders in both 
countries to remain blind to the fact, which is obvious to an 
outside observer, that full economic union must limit the degree 
of political independence of both countries. At presént the 
political complexion of both Governments is very similar; they 
are coalitions between moderate Socialist parties and “‘Christian- 
Social” movements that are not exclusively Catholic. But a 
simultaneous political development slightly “‘leftwards” in one 
country and slightly “‘rightwards” in the other, coinciding with a 
world wide diminution of trade, would demonstrate the extent 
to which economic union limits independent political action. 
One Government might wish to meet economic difficulties by 
controlled inflation, and the other by moderate deflation. These 
alternative economic courses have an obvious political element. 
Economic union, involving equivalence of wages and _ prices 
would, however, compel concerted policies. 

At present economic life is developing in a way favourable to 
the union. Political views, in the broadest sense, are also more 
favourable than hitherto. Deep-seated Belgian suspicions that 
date from the ““Occupation”’ of Belgium by Holland from 1815 to 
1830, have been stilled by common suffering under German 
occupation. Only sectional groups, such as the Belgian shipping 
interests, are critical, and their views are being taken into account. 
In Dutch conservative circles alone is the suspicion prevalent 
that Holland will not be able to pursue a Conservative economic 
policy even if a Government further to the “Right” comes to 
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power. But this suspicion among Conservative industrialists is 
offset by their desire to meet the needs of Dutch industry, which 
is at present hampered by shortages of coal and machinery, both 


» of which came from Germany before the war. 


The negotiations are in the hands of economists and civil 
servants, rather than Ministers. This technical approach to 
union has lifted the whole question out of the field of party 
politics. Despite its obvious merits this method inevitably gives 
a certain unreality to the whole project, as it is not widely dis- 
cussed by the people of either country. This economic experiment 
which is worthy of the interest of, and perhaps, imitation by, 
other European Governments is being pressed on by Ministers 
and Government departments with intentional disregard of any 
implications of Belgium-Netherlands political union, or of North 
West European union or even “European Union’. 

D. T. R. 


GENEVA IN 1947 
A CENTRE FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


| New that Mr. Trygve Lie has formally announced that the 


former headquarters of the League of Nations is to fill the 
secondary, but important réle of European Office of the United 
Nations, Geneva has returned to some extent to its glory of the 
‘thirties. 
Mr. Lie’s plan seems to be mainly to concentrate United 


' Nations economic and technical work at the European Office, a 
plan no doubt dictated largely by the fact that European economic 


conditions are pressing matters for the new international organiza- 
tion. Within the last few weeks there have met, and in some cases 
are still meeting, such bodies as the Economic Commission for 
Europe, the Preparatory Commission on International Trade and 
Full Employment, a conference of Experts on Passports and 
Frontier Formalities, and the Preparatory Committee of the 
International Refugee Organization. The International Labour 
Organization has had a conference of coal-producing countries, 
and this month holds its annual International Labour Conference 
in Geneva for the first time since before the war. 

Consequently the city’s hotels are once more filled with 
delegates. Not, it is true, the Briands, the Titulescus, or the 
Cecils of the League of Nations days. The type of delegates 
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attracted by the work being done at Geneva now is drawn more 
from the Schools of Economics and the Boards of Trade of the 
world than from the Foreign Offices and Embassies. So far as 
Geneva is concerned, the hételiers, and especially their staffs, 
seem to welcome this influx, and not only from a business point 
of view: there is an evident pleasure and pride in the preservation 
of the tradition of Geneva as an international city. The offices in 
the splendid League of Nations Palace in the Pare Ariana are 
once more occupied by international civil servants, many of them 
recruited in great haste, for Mr. Lie has a constant chicken-and- 
egg problem — which comes first, the convening of badly needed 
international conferences, or the recruiting of the staffs required 
to organize them? 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations has many 
problems which did not bother his predecessor at the League of 
Nations, and not the least of his preoccupations is the fact that 
he is busy recruiting not the first, but the second international 
civil service. And nowhere is this difficulty more clearly thrown 
into relief than in Geneva, where the very buildings in which the 
officials work are steeped in the traditions of the League. In his 
recruitment for the Geneva conferences Mr. Lie had to throw 
young and old together, and there is a natural but dangerous 
tendency for the latter to look back nostalgically on the “good old 
League days’’, while the former, clearly rather bewildered by their 
first incursions into what is a highly developed technique, seem 
determined that at all costs no old League methods shall blemish 
the purity of the new United Nations systems. The problem 
exists to some extent at Lake Success; it is more apparent at the 
former home of the League of Nations, and it will have to be 
solved on both sides of the Atlantic if the essential machinery 
for international co-operation is to run smoothly. 

It was inevitable that in the immediate post-war years the 
former members of the League of Nations Secretariat should form 
the most readily available nucleus of the new international civil 
service. When the Preparatory Commission and, later, the first 
General Assembly of the United Nations met in London it was 
mainly former officials of the League, begged or borrowed from 
their war-time jobs, who made the machinery work. Many of 
them went to New York when the United Nations headquarter 
were established there; but soon conditions at the new site changed 
Rapid local recruitment produced a situation in which, at the last 
General Assembly, there were almost 3,000 members of the 
Secretariat at Lake Success. When the League of Nations Palace 
at Geneva was built it was designed for a staff of 800. So it is cleat 
that those former Geneva officials who are with the United 
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Nations must now be in a minority, and a very small minority. 
Some of them have now returned to Geneva, partly for old-times’ 
sake, partly because they prefer the European to the American 
way of life, partly because their qualifications are needed there. 
They are nearly ten years older than when they left there; some of 
them, through an excess of “looking back”, have endowed 
Geneva and the League with a romance and a glamour that they 
never possessed: some of them sigh vainly for the good old days. 
But all of them claim, and with some justice, that if the League of 
Nations “failed” in anything it certainly did not fail in the 
technical efficiency of its staff. The League Secretariat evolved 
techniques of administration and conference organization with 
which the new methods of Lake Success compare unfavourably. 

So there is disappointment and disillusionment that this 
experience and knowledge should be discarded, or so it seems, 
simply for the sake of change; and the situation is not helped by the 
assiduity with which the newcomers sweep clean, with all the 
determination appropriate to new brooms. There is nothing 
more infuriating to the young than the sweet superiority of age 
and experience, and nothing more aggravating to the old than the 
ignoring of such hard-won experience by those who follow them. 

Senior officials of the United Nations are very conscious of this 
underlying rivalry, which exists mainly in the middle ranks. 
They realize that the existence of two schools of thought whose 
slogans are either “It must be right because it was done this way in 
the League’’, or “It must be wrong because it was done that way in 
the League’’ can only do harm to the Secretariat: and it is not 
generally appreciated how much the success of international 
meetings depends on the efficiency, co-operation, and loyalty of the 
officials who organize them. 

The newly established European Office of the United Nations 
is in the charge of a Pole, Mr. Moderov, who was Mr. Trygve 
Lie’s representative in the negotiations with the Board of Liquida- 
tion of the League of Nations, and who, during the past year, has 
been completing the process of taking over the League’s not 
inconsiderable assets. Geneva has now also become the principal 
information centre for Europe on United Nations affairs, and the 
former head of the Radio Division at Lake Success, a 
Mr. Duckworth Barker, has been appointed as head of this centre. 
He, it seems, is directly responsible to the Assistant Secretary- 
General responsible for Information at Lake Success, and the 
general structure of the European office is therefore, on the one 
hand the main Secretariat under Mr. Moderov, working chiefly 
on research and the staffing of international conferences, and on 
the other hand, a developing Information Centre with its own 
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radio-station and direct radio-teleprinter contact with headquarters 
at Lake Success. 

It is expected that the European office will develop mainly, but 
not entirely, as an outpost of the Economic and Social Council, 
The new International Trade Organization which it is hoped will 
emerge eventually from the trade talks now in progress is expected 
to have its headquarters at the European Office; so too is the 
World Health Organization and the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, which has already met there. The Preparatory Commission 
of the International Refugee Organization (now meeting at 
Lausanne because of overcrowding at Geneva) is confidently 
expected to recommend that I.R.O. should have its headquarters 
in Geneva, where, after all, the Nansen Refugee Office dealt 
successfully with a similar problem after the first world war. 

Here, already, is a solid basis for Geneva’s future as an inter- 
national centre. Where precisely the International Labour 
Organization fits into the picture remains to be seen. The I.L.O., 
deriving its authority and constitution from Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, had a special position vis-a-vis the League of 
Nations. It is true that the I.L.O. depended on the League for 
its budget; but in other respects it exercised almost complete 
autonomy in the sphere of social, industrial, and labour affairs, 
based on its system of tripartite representation by Governments, 
employers, and workers. This autonomy enabled the I.L.O. to 
survive the war and the liquidation of the League of Nations, to 
emerge as a specialized agency with defined relations with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. But there 
is already discernible an overlapping of functions. Under its 
charter the I.L.O. is entitled to deal with, and has in the past dealt 
with, problems arising from international trade and employment 
This month in Geneva will see the Preparatory Commission on 
International Trade and Full Employment sponsored by the 
United Nations meeting simultaneously with the International 
Labour Conference, where full employment at least would 
certainly appear to be normally a subject for consideration. The 
situation is not made easier by the fact that although the main 
body of the I.L.O.’s staff is now in Geneva, there remains a 
considerable staff in Montreal, where the organization had its 
war-time headquarters, and an office has had to be opened 2t 
Lake Success where the liaison necessary between the three points 
can be maintained. 

Reorganization and reshuffling is essential and inevitable in 
this and other aspects of the United Nations structure, and the 
development of Geneva as a centre for the technical side of the 
United Nations work sketches a pattern in which reshuffling 
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becomes possible. 1.L.O. officials anticipate that, in due course, 
when the permanent Manhattan quarters of the U.N. are com- 
pleted, what is now the secretariat of the I.L.O. will be absorbed 
as a department of social affairs at Lake Success, thus bringing its 
work into closer relationship with the Economic and Social 
Council. This would have practical advantages in more ways than 
one, including the freeing of the I.L.O.’s fine building on the 
Geneva lakeside for accommodation for the technical services. 
The new Information Centre of the United Nations has a future 
which is more clearly to be foreseen, and horizons almost as wide 
as those of the European centre. Present plans provide for a 
series of such information centres; one exists now in London, 
others are provided for in Paris and Copenhagen, and possibly 
later in Prague. They will all work directly under the Assistant 
Secretary-General for Information at Lake Success, Mr. Benja- 
min Cohen. But for a variety of reasons Geneva will have a 
special importance. One of these is the transfer of the former 
League of Nations radio-transmitting station to the United 
Nations. Although radio listeners throughout the world have been 
able to hear the proceedings at Lake Success at their firesides, 
these radio transmissions have been over systems made available 
to the United Nations. On April 9, to celebrate the creation of the 


' European office, the United Nations made its first broadcast over 
| its own transmitters from Geneva. In passing it is an interesting 


reflection that in every respect what might be called the branch 


_ office at Geneva is better equipped than the head office at Lake 


Success. Its office buildings are permanent, its committee and 


| conference rooms are splendid compared with the temporary 
/ accommodation at New York, and the provision for press and 


public are the result of years of planning and experience. 

The radio station is at Prangins, 15 miles from the Palace, and 
has two short-wave transmitters which were in Swiss hands during 
the war. The Information Centre has ambitious plans for its 
use for two-way traffic, partly to transmit information and pro- 
grammes concerning United Nations activities at Geneva and 
partly to relay the information and other programmes broadcast 
by the very active Radio Division at Lake Success. 

Control of the only United Nations radio station is one of the 
reasons for the special importance of the Geneva Information 
Centre. Another is the fact that, as the European Office of the 
United Nations, Geneva will be the scene of sufficient United 
Nations activity to make it worth while for newspapers to maintain 
permanent correspondents there, correspondents specializing in 
international affairs. This is an important consideration for many 
European editors. It was one of the arguments against the 
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proposal to establish the headquarters of the United Nations in the 
United States that newspapers might find it difficult, indeed 
impossible, to maintain correspondents across the Atlantic. Few 
of the impoverished newspapers in post-war Europe can afford 
to maintain a full-time correspondent at Lake Success or, with 
present currency difficulties, can procure the dollars with which to 
do so. Fewer still can afford the occasional expenditure of dollars 
for visits by special correspondents for extraordinary meetings. 
As a consequence many continental newspapers have had to rely 
on the sparse service of news-agencies or the process of monitoring 
broadcast proceedings, with the risk of atmospheric difficulties 
and other serious hazards. To editors in this position the Informa- 
tion Centre at Geneva will be of immense value, providing 
documentation and information literally only a few minutes old 
from Lake Success, in a place where it will be at least easier to 
maintain or send a correspondent. 

The great network of organizations and agencies which help to 
build up the structure of the rapidly developing United Nations 
clearly calls for some central information service, not only at the 
headquarters of the United Nations, where their functions and 
purposes are perhaps best understood, but at central points such 
as Geneva, where to many they are represented by groups of 
initials to which few can rapidly and accurately attach a name. 
Most of these organizations have a liaison representative in the 
Geneva building, and the caller who strays into one corridor finds 
himself in a bewilderment of initialled doors bearing such insignia 
as U.N.R.R.A., W.H.O., F.A.O., I.C.A.0., I.L.0., LR.O., 
E.C.O., U.N.E.S.C.O., and so on. Generally each of these 
organizations has its own public relations service at its own head- 
quarters, but the purpose of these services is to explain the 
achievements of their respective organizations. Painting the 
picture of international organization as a whole is a task devolving 
on the United Nations itself. 

But, as Mr. Trygve Lie is well aware, the United Nations has 
many tasks, each one seemingly more urgent and more pressing 
than any other. Reference was made earlier to the problem of 
which comes first — the conference or the staff to work it, and 
here the Secretary-General has met with difficulties which to 
some extent are peculiar to the immediate post-war years. The 
official needed for an international civil service must possess many 
of the qualities which go to make up the finest type of national 
civil servant. But there are few countries today which are not in 
desperate need of the finest type of national civil servant to help in 
the national struggle towards recovery. And, as is natural, many 
men and women are reluctant to leave their national service until 
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' their countries’ needs are met. Between the reluctance of Govern- 
' ments to release, and the reluctance of individuals to be released, 


_ Mr. Trygve Lie has met with extraordinary difficulties in his 
search for recruits. 


There are other practical difficulties peculiar to the post-war 


_ years which are encountered even in a country like Switzerland, 
_ which has suffered so little from the impact of war. International 
' conferences need housing not only so that they can meet, but so 
' that they can eat and sleep. The accredited representatives of the 
' United Kingdom Government to the Conference on International 
_ Trade and Full Employment number over 200. Over 200 hotel 
' beds have to be provided for that one delegation alone, and 
' Geneva, like many another city, is short of hotel and other 
- accommodation. The International Red Cross, which expanded 
' greatly during the war to handle the tremendous problems of a 
' world war took over several Geneva hotels, and although these, 
or most of them, have now been released they are not yet fit for 
occupation. Then during the Occupation many French families 
'came over the frontier, took apartments in Geneva, and so far 
' show little sign of returning to their native land. The consequence 
' of this is felt mainly by the members of the Secretariat, who are 
' faced with the impossibility of finding homes for themselves and 
' their families: but the hotel situation has confronted delegates 
' and the United Nations with a serious problem indeed. 


It is an amusing reflection that the United States delegation to 
the Conference of Experts to study the modification of Passport 
and Frontier Formalities were unable to find accommodation in 


_ Geneva and were housed across the frontier at Divonne-les-. 


Bains. Special arrangements were of course made for them to 
pass the frontier without check on their two journeys daily to and 
from their work; but the twice-daily sight of their less fortunate 
fellow travellers lined up for the refinements of post-war travel— 
Customs, passport, currency-control, etc., was, it is to be hoped, 
a constant reminder of the urgency of their task. 

But this was the lighter side. The situation was very much 


more serious in the case of the Preparatory Commission of the 


International Refugee Organization which, after several months’ 


_ work in Geneva, was forced to move 40 miles away to Lausanne 
| because of the pressure on space in Geneva. Many delegates 


with experience at the United Nations General Assembly at Lake 
Success of travelling sometimes 100 miles a day to and from their 
work are beginning to feel that work on international conferences 
is becoming too nomadic for their tastes. Some of them feel that 
however eager the world may be for the fruits of their labours, the 
world is singularly ill-equipped to provide them with satisfactory 
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working conditions, that the wisest course may be to hasten 
slowly, and that planning should come before international 
conferences as well as after them. To that extent the pattern 
which is emerging in Geneva a year after the liquidation of the 
League of Nations would seem to be progress in the right direc- 
tion. 


B. M. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT IN 
INDO-CHINA 


HE debate on French policy in Indo-China which took place 
in March provoked such turbulent sessions in the National 
Assembly that at one stage the fall of M. Ramadier’s Government 
appeared inevitable. ‘The Communist Party refused either to 
support a vote of confidence in Government policy or to vote 
further military credits for operations in Indo-China. M. Rama- 
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dier then threatened to resign, and the crisis was only averted by F 
a last-minute compromise by which the Communist Party allowed F 


the Communist Ministers to support the Government, although 


the rest of the Party abstained from voting, thus preserving the 


fiction of Government unity and avoiding the fall of the Govern- 


ment during the Moscow Conference. Since the French political f 


crisis has focused world attention on the present impasse in Indo- 
China, it may be of interest to trace the growth of the national- 
ist movement which has inspired its followers to such bitter 
resistance against French administration. 

‘The land known as French Indo-China is composed of the five 
countries of Laos, Cambodia, Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin- 


China, of which the first four are French protectorates, while the 


last is a French colony. Indo-China has a population of about 


23 million, composed of various ethnic groups, by far the mos ¥ 


important of which are the Annamites, who comprise seventy-two 


per cent of the population although only inhabiting about one § 


tenth of Indo-China, chiefly the plain and coastal areas of ‘Tonkin, 


Annam, and Cochin China. The Annamites are the most active 


and progressive of the racial groups and the present nationalist 
movement is essentially Annamite, for since the defeat of Japan 
the two non-Annamite countries of Laos and Cambodia have 
elected to remain under French rule, albeit in a modified form. 
The origins of nationalism in French Indo-China may be traced 
back to the beginning of the century. The Japanese victory over 
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Russia in 1905 had a deep psychological effect on most Far Eastern 
countries, since it proved that the Western Powers were not 
invincible, and many Annamite students went to Japan to study 
Japanese methods. It was as though they felt that Japan possessed 
some secret formula for combatting the West. At this period an 
Annamite revolutionary exiled in Japan founded a “Society for the 
Modernization of Annam” with the object of training Annamite 
students in subversive activities against the French, and from 
about 1908 until the outbreak of the 1914 war the French authori- 
ties in Indo-China had to suppress a number of minor conspira- 
cies. Nationalist tendencies were further encouraged by the 
Chinese Revolution in 1912, when Sun Yat-sen himself for a time 
took refuge in Hanoi. 

The first world war brought prosperity to the country. The 
piastre rose in value and the standard of living improved corres- 


' pondingly. ‘There were no important political disturbances, and 


French prestige seems to have been enhanced by victory. But 
after the war there was once more a period of political unrest. 
The chief Annamite grievances were the lack of administrative 
posts open to them (French officials held many appointments 
which in the British or Dutch Empires would have been held by 


) natives) and French economic policy, which, by a system of 


protective tariffs, ensured a safe market for French metropolitan 


_ products regardless of native requirements. In the same way 
' Indo-Chinese exports were canalized to France, although this was 


not always in the colony’s best interests. Unfortunately the 
aftermath of war left France with many vital problems nearer 
home, so Annamite grievances tended to be disregarded, thus 


causing increasing unrest and disillusionment among the native 


intelligentsia. 

In 1925 the “Revolutionary Party of Young Annam” was 
re-founded. It had originated among political prisoners from the 
1908 risings and was revived in the post-war period. The party at 
first showed two divergent trends, nationalist and Communist. 


_ Unhappily the nationalists failed to win French official support for 


their mild reform programme, which meant that they lost influence, 


so that from about 1930 the Communist element predominated. 
| That same year there occurred what came to be known as the 
, Yen Bay affair, when a Tonkinese garrison mutinied and killed cix 


ht SB 


officers. This incident was followed by insurrections which were 
ruthlessly suppressed, and it was hoped by the French authorities 
that all the instigators of revolt had been disposed of, but the 
position of the Viet Minh Party in French Indo-China today 
proves the mistakenness of these hopes. 

The next few years were comparatively free from plots, liberal 
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reforms were introduced, and the French authorities felt that their P 
harsh measures had been justified, since Communism had been 
stamped out. But the movement continued secretly, recruits 
being sent to Russia for training, and in 1942 a central committee 
headed by the revolutionary leader Ho Chi Minh formed the Viet 
Minh, or League for the Independence of Viet Nam, and this 
was the party which took over control upon the collapse of Japan. 

The present leader of Viet Nam has had a varied career, and 
although he has proved somewhat reticent about his past, the 
following facts seem to be fairly well established. He was born in 
Annam, where his father was a minor official, and at the age of 
nineteen he signed on as a sailor and made his way to Europe, and 
possibly also to America. He spent three years in France (where 
he was known as Nguyen-ai-quoc’) taking an active part in various 
Left wing political movements, and in 1920 was a delegate to the 
National Congress of the French Communist Party at Tours. 
Three years later he went to Moscow, where he represented 
Indo-China at the World Peasant Conference in 1923. He 
remained in Russia for several years studying revolutionary 
technique, and then went to Canton where he worked on the 
staff of the Soviet Consul. This was a time of great Communist 
activity in China, since the Russian Borodin was in virtual control, 
and during this period Ho Chi Minh founded the “Young Annamite 
Revolutionary Party’ to train young Annamite refugees as Com- 
munist organizers. Some of them also received instruction at 
Whampoa Military Academy, after which they were infiltrated 
into Indo-China to organize cells of resistance from which the 
Viet Minh Party was later formed. When Chiang Kai-shek seized 
power in China and dismissed Borodin and the other Russian 
advisers, Ho Chi Minh left with them. After the harsh measures 
taken by the French to put down the 1930 risings, when the 
Communist movement went underground, Ho Chi Minh escaped 
from French Indo-China, but was imprisoned in Hong Kong 
from 1931 until 1933, when he was released on the ground of 
ill-health. In the years which followed he led a fugitive existence, 
instigating revolts and making dramatic escapes under various 
aliases, until the fall of Japan provided the long awaited opportun- 
ity to make a bid for political independence. 

Although the Japanese used French Indo-China as a base for 
military operations and drew upon its resources for food and raw 
materials, the Vichy French Government was left in nominal 

1 See Emeison, Mills, and Thompson, Government and Nationalism in South 
East Asia; T. E. Ennis, French Policy and Developments in Indochina; New York 
Herald Tribune, August 30, 1946; The Times, February 8, 1947. 


* Ho Chi Minh is the most recent of this revolutionary leader’s aliases. He 
has had many others, covering earlier stages of his activities. 
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control until March 1945, when the Japanese interned the French 
and recognized an autonomous State of Viet Nam, composed of 
Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin-China, and presided over by the 
Emperor Bao-dai of Annam. By these last minute gestures of 

delegating power to nationalist movements in South East Asia 

the Japanese hoped to cause the Allies future confusion, and 
‘unfortunately in many cases, including Indo-China, their policy 
} was successful. 

As France was not in a position to re-occupy the colony herself, 
it had been agreed at Potsdam that the occupation should be 
‘carried out by Great Britain and China. The north was to be 
‘occupied by China while British forces under the command of 
General Gracey were to take over the country south of the six- 
“teenth parallel. When the British forces arrived in Indo-China 
in September, 1945 they found the French officials interned and a 
nationalist Government in control. On August 22 the Viet Minh 
Party,’ led by Ho Chi Minh, had proclaimed Viet Nam to be a 
democratic republic and had assumed power as the Provisional 
>Government, the Emperor Bao-dai having abdicated. Anti- 
French feeling was running very high, and until the arrival of 
British forces the French community was in a very dangerous 
position. ‘There were anti-French riots and demonstrations, 
Annamite shops refused to sell anything to French customers, and 
>it was unsafe for a Frenchman to appear in the streets. During a 
‘riot in Saigon on September 2 many French women and children 
owed their lives to the courage of British, American, and Dutch 
prisioners of war, who, unarmed and weakened by privation, 
fought off the assailants with their bare fists. The situation became 
‘so serious that the French community was forced to take refuge 
‘in camps guarded by the Japanese until the arrival of Allied 
‘forces. It should in fairness be said that these disturbances were 
“not organized by the Viet Nam leaders, but were in many cases 
‘carried out by lawless bands over whom they had no control. 

_ Thus General Gracey, who was in command of the British 
occupation forces, was confronted with a very awkward situation 
when he arrived at Saigon on September 13 with troops of one 

Indian Division. His orders were to disarm the Japanese, liberate 

\llied prisoners of war, and maintain order until the French could 

take over. The forces at his disposal were numerically smaller 

than the Japanese, who fortunately showed no resistance, and the 
country was in the control of a Viet Nam Government which was 
jarmed, well organized, and seemed to enjoy popular support. 
»General Gracey refused to negotiate with the Viet Nam leaders at 








Viet Minh is the abbreviated title of the Viet- Nam-Ddéc-Lap-Déng-Minh- 
t League for Viet Nam’s independence. 
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this stage, since his orders were to recognize only French authority, 


so he released and re-armed the local French forces, who, on the § 


night of September 22-23, made a surprise attack on the Hotel de 
Ville and other Government offices and succeeded in recapturing 
them and thus taking over partial control of Saigon, althoug) 
rioting and anti-French demonstrations continued. 

At the beginning of October the French and Viet Nam leader 
agreed to a cease-fire to allow talks to be carried on. France's 
attitude towards her colonial Empire had become more liberal 
during the war. As early as December, 1943 the French Com. 
mittee of National Liberation had made a declaration promising 
Indo-China a “new political status within the French Commun- 
ity”, which would be more democratic and give the Indo-Chinese 
access to all posts in the State service. More concrete proposals 
for colonial reform were put forward at the Brazzaville Conference 
in 1944, which, while concerned primarily with French posses- 
sions in Africa, envisaged the replacement of the French Empire 
by a French Union composed of more or less self-governing 
colonial States. Finally, in March, 1945 the French Cabinet 
approved a new statute for French Indo-China by which it would 
become a federation of Indo-Chinese States with local autonomy 
within the French Union (comprising metropolitan France and 
other sections of the French ‘community’). Members -of the 
federation were to be citizens both of Indo-China and of the 
French Union and to be eligible for federal appointments through- 
out the Union, without racial or religious discrimination, but the 
external interests of the Union were to be represented by France 
The statute was to come into force upon the liberation of Indo- 
China, when Indo-Chinese representatives could be consulted. 

The French were prepared to put these plans into effect, and 
during the negotiations with the Viet Nam leaders their attitude 
was conciliatory, but the latter were uncompromising in their 
demands for complete independence within the French Union, 
negotiations broke down and fighting became widespread. Mean- 
while, French reinforcements poured into the country, enabling 
the British occupation forces to hand over to the French most 0 
their military and administrative responsibilities, in complianc: 
with the agreement made between Mr. Bevin and M. Massig! 
on October 9. In this document the British Government ha< 
reaffirmed its recognition of French Indo-China and had agreed 
not to interfere in French domestic issues in that country, but t: 
concern itself only with disarming the Japanese, repatriating 
prisoners of war, and keeping order. The disarming of the 
Japanese forces went very smoothly, and early in 1946 all British 
forces were withdrawn. British occupation policy was warml\ 
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commended in the French press, and General Gracey was 


| created a Citizen of Honour at Saigon. 


France’s relations with the Chinese occupation forces north of 


the sixteenth parallel were far less cordial. Contrary to French 
» expectations, no French troops were invited to accompany the 


Chinese forces of occupation, and the French General Alessandri 


_ was refused entry into Indo-China until the French Government 
‘sent a Note of protest to the Chinese Government. While 
' officially proclaiming a policy of non-interference in internal 
affairs between the Vietnamese and the French, the Chinese 


gti 8 MC rat Nate Tt 


showed no desire to restore French rule. The French troops were 
disarmed, although the Vietnamese were allowed to carry arms, 
and the latter were left in control of administration and were able 


' to consolidate their position under cover of Chinese protection. In 


spite of repeated French assurances that they were prepared to 


‘take over control in the northern zone, the Chinese occupation 
forces showed no signs of withdrawing, and it was only after 
protracted talks that an agreement was reached. Finally, on 
_ February 28, 1946 a Sino-French Treaty was signed at Chungking, 
which safeguarded the position of Chinese minorities in Indo- 
' China and gave China concessions on the Indo-Chinese sector of 
>the Yunnan-Indo-China Railway and at the port of Haiphong. 
China, on her part, agreed to the withdrawal of Chinese troops 
‘from French territory. Soon afterwards the French started taking 
over from the Chinese, who proved very dilatory in withdrawing, 


_so that the final transfer was not completed until last summer. 


Negotiations had also to be carried out with the Viet Nam 
leaders, who had taken advantage of the period of Chinese pro- 
tection to consolidate their position in the north. They had set up 


_a Provisional Government in Hanoi under the leadership of Ho 


Chi Minh, and in January, 1946 elections had been held for a 
National Assembly, so that this northern city had become both 
the seat of the Nationalist Government and the centre of Viet 
Nam resistance. 

After protracted talks between the French Government and 
the Viet Nam leaders an agreement was reached, and a preliminary 
convention was signed at Hanoi on March 6. By this agreement 


_ the French Government recognized the Government of Viet Nam 


as a free State having its own Parliament, its own army, and 
finances, but forming a part of the Indo-Chinese Federation and 
the French Union. These decisions were to be ratified by referen- 


'dum. In return the Viet Nam Government declared itself ready 


to ‘receive the French Army in a friendly manner when it takes 
over from the Chinese’. In the final clause each side agreed to 
“take all measures necessary to bring hostilities to a stop, to 
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maintain their troops in their respective positions, and to create 
an atmosphere favourable to the immediate opening of friendly 
relations with France’. The discussion of diplomatic relations 
between Viet Nam and foreign States was deferred to a later 
conference. 

In April a conference was convened at Dalat for the purpose of 
drafting the agenda for the final conference which was to be held in 
France. It was during this conference that the divergent views of 
the French and the Viet Nam leaders became apparent. They 
disagreed over the interpretation of “‘a free State”. The Viet- 
namese wished for diplomatic representation and for a position 
within the French Union comparable to that of Eire in the British 
Empire, whereas France considered that the link between Viet 
Nam and France should be political as well as economic. But the 
future status of Cochin-China proved to be the chief stumbling. 
block. ‘The Viet Nam leaders considered that the State of Viet 
Nam should comprise the three predominantly Annamite pro- 
vinces of Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin-China, whereas the French 
only recognized Tonkin and Annam as integral parts of Viet 
Nam, and insisted that the future of Cochin-China should be 
decided by referendum. As Cochin-China is the rice granary of 
Indo-China, upon which the northern regions are dependent for 
food, it would be economically of vital importance to Viet Nam. 
On the other hand the French proved equally reluctant to sur- 
render this province in the south where their foothold was 
strongest, besides which Cochin-China has the closest ties with 
France, since alone among the Indo-Chinese States it is a French 
Colony. The population of Cochin-China is largely Annamite. 
There are nearly 4 million Annamites, compared with only 
326,000 Cambodians, although the latter were almost the only 
inhabitants at one period, before Annamite infiltration drove 
them from the plains. But although the Annamite population of 
the south is also hostile to French rule it is not necessarily in 
sympathy with the Annamites of the north, since there is a wealthy 
middle class which is probably averse to a Communist regime. 

This failure to reach agreement over Cochin-China caused the 
breakdown of the Dalat Conference, and in June the breach 
between French and Vietnamese was widened when Admiral 
d’Argenlieu, the French High Commissioner, set up a provisional 
Government in Cochin-China without waiting for a referendum. 
Dr. Thinh' was appointed President of the new State, which was 
to have the status of an independent republic within the Indo- 
Chinese Federation and the French Union. The French author 


1Dr. Thinh committed suicide on November 10 and was replaced by Dr 
Le Van Hoact 
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"ties emphasized the provisional nature of the Government, which 


had only been formed to carry on administration until a referen- 
dum could be arranged, but the Viet Nam leaders considered the 
setting up of a puppet Government to be a violation of the March 
agreement, and the disappointing results of the Fontainebleau 
Conference which followed in July should be judged against this 


background of mistrust and disillusionment. 


At the opening of the Fontainebleau Conference the Viet Nam 
President protested against French action in Cochin-China, and 
this continued to be the chief obstacle to agreement, so that little 
progress was made. On August 1 all hope of a settlement was 
finally destroyed when Admiral d’Argenlieu called a second 
conference at Dalat which was to be attended by representatives 


‘of Laos, Cambodia, Cochin-China, and South Annam, but to 


which Viet Nam delegates were not invited. The Viet Nam 
leaders considered this to be a French move to detach Cochin- 
China from Viet Nam and influence the outcome of a future 
referendum, and in protest they walked out of the Conference and 
refused to resume negotiations. Just before returning to Indo- 


China, however, President Ho Chi Minh agreed to sign a modus 


vivendt containing agreements on the position of French citizens 


-and French property, currency, a Customs union, Consular 
_ representation, and cultural and economic questions. Both sides 
_ agreed to put an end “‘to all hostilities and acts of violence’’. The 
| modus vivendi was to come into force on October 30 so as to 
_ regulate the situation until a final settlement could be reached. 


The modus vivendi was much criticized by members of the Viet 


Nam in Indo-China, who felt that too much had been conceded to 


France, while the vital issues of Cochin-China and the position 


_of Viet Nam within the French Union remained unsettled. These 


criticisms seem to have diminished the prestige of Ho Chi Minh, 


»and during his long absence in France control passed into 
sthe hands of Left wing extremist elements within the Party, 
'while the Tong-Bo (a committee of five on totalitarian lines) 


had become all-powerful, although Ho Chi Minh remained the 


nominal leader. 


In spite of the modus vivendi the political situation did not 
improve, and sporadic clashes between French and Vietnamese 


_forces were reported up to a few hours before the agreed truce 


came into force on October 30. There followed a few weeks 
respite, but towards the end of November incidents were reported 


at Haiphong and Langson. In both cases the truce seems to have 


been broken by the Vietnamese. At Haiphong the incident arose 
out of a Customs dispute. The French authorities had antagonized 
the Vietnamese by taking over control of the Customs in Septem- 
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ber, partly to meet Chinese protests against exhorbitant charges 
imposed upon them by the Viet Nam authorities, and also to try 
and prevent the smuggling of arms and rice. The Viet Nam 
leaders considered this to be an infringement of the modus vivend 
which provided that Customs tariffs should be investigated by 
a mixed commission, and on November 20 Viet Nam forces fired 
on a French patrol boat which was towing a junk suspected of 
smuggling. Fighting broke out, and for a time the French lost 
the airfield. However, order was restored after the French had 
taken strong action and paratroops had recaptured the airfield. 

But in the north the situation grew increasingly tense. In 
Hanoi the Vietnamese showed signs of preparing for war and 
even erected barricades, but the French authorities did nothing, 
fearing to provoke an incident. Finally, on the night of December 
19 the Vietnamese in Hanoi made a surprise attack on the French, 
massacring all those they could lay hands on. Since army leave 
had been cancelled most of the victims were civilians, including 
women and children, and many horrifying atrocities were com- 
mitted. Similar attacks were made throughout the north but 
with little success, for except for the small French garrison a 
Vinh, which was ordered to surrender, the French forces held 
their ground. 

After the treacherous attack of December 19 fighting ‘becam 
widespread throughout the north. The French garrison at Hué 
was for a time surrounded, but was relieved after a siege of 4; 
days, while a section of Hanoi itself remained in Vietnames 
hands until late in February. French military reinforcements 


poured into the country’ and the French held most of the strategic FF 


points and lines of communication, although in many cases the 
surrounding countryside was in Viet Nam hands. 


In the last few months military operations have grown mor, 


intense and the political situation has shown little improvement. 
M. Moutet, the French Overseas Minister, visited Indo-China it 
January on a mission of investigation and reported little hope «i 
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agreement until order had been restored. The Vietnamex fi 


suggested peace proposals in February, but as these included the 
withdrawal of all forces to the positions held in March, 1946, ani 


Viet Nam control of foreign policy, the French were not prepared Ry 
to accept them. One of the most curious aspects of the presen Ry 


conflict is that the French forces include large numbers of Ger- 
mans, mostly former members of the Wehrmacht, who have joinei 


the Foreign Legion, while there are a number of Japanese fighting§ 


on the nationalist side and acting as military instructors to tht 


1 In a statement to the press on March 6 M. Ramadier reported the present 


of 120,000 French troops in Indo-China. 
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‘Viet Nam forces. The latter are armed with United States 


equipment said to have been bought on the black market from 


| Chinese sources. 


Perhaps the most favourable recent event in the Indo-Chinese 


"situation was the announcement in March of the replacement of 


Admiral D’Argenlieu by a civilian, Monsieur Emile Bollaert, as 


'French High Commissioner. Admiral D’Argenlieu was respon- 
_ sible for the setting up of the puppet Government of Cochin-China 
"and for the convening of the second Dalat Conference, and his 
~ name had become associated with a strong and reactionary policy. 
The appointment of a civilian as High Commissioner may pave 


the way to an understanding, and so end the war which is said to 
‘be costing France 100 million francs a day and is causing untold 


suffering to the people of Indo-China. 


Monsieur Bollaert arrived in Saigon in the beginning of April, 


‘and he is reported to be making a thorough investigation of the 
_ political situation, after which he will fly to Paris, possibly at the 


tend of May, to make a full report to the French Government. It is 


it possible that the destruction and heavy losses caused by the war 
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_ may have discredited the extremist elements of the Viet Minh 
' Party, since it has become obvious that the Viet Nam forces 
cannot hope to defeat the French in the field, and therefore the 
final issue will hav: to be decided over a conference table. In 
this case wiser and more liberal elements may regain control. 
"Meanwhile, France is spending money she can ill afford on a 
distant and unpopular war, and the Viet Nam “scorched earth” 


/ policy is devastating the countryside. 


S.H. 


/-GERMAN REACTIONS TO THE MOSCOW 
CONFERENCE 


Vine Allied plans for the future of Germany have 
recently been a major topic in world affairs, little atten- 
tion has been paid to the voice of Germany herself. It is of course 
guable whether a defeated nation should be consulted on the 
terms of the treaty to be imposed on her. The bitter passions and 

) hatreds engendered by the war were certainly not conducive to 
) tolerance, and it is not surprising that the victors have assumed 
| the arbitrary role of judges in their negotiations. But the formula- 
tion of the Peace Treaty and its signature will only be the first 
tage in the construction of European security. The terms of the 
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treaty will then have to be put into effect, and for this the co-opera- 
tion of the Germans will be of primary importance. The German 
politician of today speaks for the Germany of tomorrow. What is 
his outlook and what his attitude to the questions which so 
vitally affect his future? 

To answer this question it is necessary to describe the main 
currents of political thought in Germany. The situation is rather 
confusing because the Potsdam clause which provided that “. . . all 
democratic political parties with rights of assembly and of public 
discussion shall be allowed and encouraged’, has been differently 
interpreted by the Russians and the Western Allies. In the West, 
so many parties obtained recognition that almost every shade otf 
opinion has a different political label; in the Russian zone only 
four parties were originally authorized, and this number has now 
been reduced to three. A political picture of Germany shows an 
artificial line running north and south. On one side of the line 
opinion is varied and highly articulate; on the other it tends to be 
monotonous and one-sided. The East-West cleavage which is 
now so apparent in all international discussions has already become 
integrated into the body of German politics. 

There are four main parties in Germany today: Communists, 
Social Democrats, Christian Democrats, and Liberal Democrats. 
The Russians have, in their zone, given every possible encourage- 
ment to the Communists, whose leaders, Walter Ulbricht and 
Wilhelm Pieck, spent many years of exile in the U.S.S.R. and 
returned in 1945 impregnated with orthodox Marxism. Ulbricht 
is a somewhat mysterious figure. He speaks very little in public 
but is said to be the Grey Eminence of the Russians and to be 
responsible for the policy of the party. Pieck — his senior by about 
twenty years — an associate of Liebknecht and Rosa Luxembourg 
and a Communist deputy in the pre-Nazi Reichstag, is the 
spokesman of the party. The Communist programme is based 
on three main points — the unification of Germany with a central- 
ized constitution, a planned economy based on nationalization, 
and friendship with Russia. 

In order to bolster the strength of the Communists who, even 
in the Russian zone, were not a majority party, a campaign was 
started there in 1945 to bring about fusion with the Social Demo- 
crats. The left wing Social Democrats were willing to collaborate, 
while the voice of the more independent members was effectively 
deadened. All the paraphernalia of totalitarianism were observable 
in the wave of propaganda which for several months blared out the 
advantages of fusion and stigmatized opponents as traitors to 
Germany and the working class. In April, 1946 formal affiliation 
was proclaimed, and the Socialist Unity Party or S.E.D. was born 
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under the dual leadership of Pieck and the Social Democrat Otto 
Grotewohl. Since then Social Democracy has had no independent 
voice in the Russian zone. 

The Communists tried to achieve a similar fusion in the west 
of Germany, but here their efforts met with little success. Their 
latest move, which they have acclaimed with great enthusiasm, has 
been to affiliate the western Communists with the Russian zone 
S.E.D. Though this in fact means nothing more than a change of 
name, it is interesting in that it is symptomatic of the infiltration 
tactics which the Communists, supported by the U.S.S.R., are 
intent on pursuing. 

The Social Democrat party, or S.P.D., plays a vigorous and 
important part in western Germany under the leadership of Kurt 
Schumacher, whose headquarters are in the British zone. Schu- 
macher, a former deputy of the Reichstag, was one of a small 
group of Social Democrats who in Weimar days worked actively 
to infuse new life into the somewhat decadent Labour Movement. 
For the Nazis he was a marked man, and he was imprisoned for 
10 years in concentration camps. He emerged unbeaten — a much 
respected figure — but his experiences undoubtedly embittered 
him, and probably account for a certain intolerance of which he is 
often accused. His programme includes three main points — the 
unification of Germany under a central government with local 
administrative power delegated to the States, nationalization of 
the basic industries, and personal and political liberty. The whole 
emphasis of his programme, however, lies on the third point, the 
importance of independence and freedom, and it is here that he 
clashes so fundamentally with the Communists. 

Schumacher’s political opponents have branded his party as the 
tool of the British Government. This is patently untrue. The 
British Labour Party has frequently shown sympathy with the 
Social Democrats, but there is no indication that they have 
intervened in any way to influence their policy. Schumacher’s 
visit to England last winter was much publicized, but he is not the 
only politician to have been invited there. ‘The Communist 
Reimann attended a rally in London in the spring, and several 
Liberals came over for the recent conference in Oxford. It is 
indeed inconceivable that Schumacher should be anybody’s tool — 
his constant criticism of all the occupying Powers is proof enough 
of his independence. 

The Christian Democrat Union—or C.D.U.— unlike the 
other main parties which have their roots in German history, was 
only started in 1945. Its programme is rather loose and differs in 
the various zones. Broadly speaking it stands for a Christian 
approach to politics, for the encouragement of free enterprise, and 
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for a constitution based on federalist principles. Its left-wing 
branch is headed in Berlin and the Russian zone by Jacob Kaiser, 
a former Trade Unionist who is recognized as an honourable 
opponent by the Communists. In 1933 he tried to defend the 
independence of the Trades Unions from the encroaching power 
of the Nazis, but Ley was too much for him and he was forced to 
give in. He could have emigrated, but chose to remain among 
his own people, keeping in touch with anti-Nazi elements. In 
1944 he took an active part in the anti-Hitler plot, escaping the 
fate of many of his friends by hiding for nine months in a cellar. 
Kaiser’s almost socialist outlook contrasts sharply with the 
reactionary views of Adenauer, leader of the right-wing branch 
of the party in the West. Adenauer, a man of 71, inherits all the 
traditions of the old German bourgeoisie. Private enterprise is 
his god, and his hatred of socialization can only be matched by his 
hatred of Russia. The Bavarian branch of the party is also split 
into two groups, one headed by Josef Muller strongly supporting 
Kaiser; the other much influenced by local particularist tendencies. 

The lack of a well-defined policy in the C.D.U. explains both 
the strength and the weakness of the party. It is numerically 
strong because it attracts all the malcontents (including, it is said, 
many former Nazis) who want a voice in politics without binding 
themselves to a programme. But it is potentially weak because it 
is uncertain whether the various branches can long remain 
welded together. 

The Liberal Democrat Party, or L.P.D., is not strong. Its 
importance is mainly due to the personality of its leader, Wilhelm 
Kulz, a man of 72, who held many official posts in pre-Nazi 
Germany. He was Minister for the Interior in the Weimar 
Republic and in 1927 was appointed President of the League of 
Nations. It is probably due to his varied political and diplomatic 
experience that he possesses such a keen insight into the dangers 
that now beset his country. While West German politicians 
denounce the lack of freedom in the Russian zone (they rarely 
commit themselves to active attacks on the U.S.S.R.) and while 
the Communists inveigh against the machinations of Western 
capitalism, Kulz calmly appraises the East-West struggle as it 
affects his country and takes his stand as a bridge between the 
two ideologies. For him there must be a middle way. If Germany 
cannot develop independently of foreign influence she must 
inevitably be split in two. He is strongly in favour of friendship 
with Russia, but not to the exclusion of friendship with the rest 
of the world. The L.P.D. inherits the traditions of the old 
Democratic Party. It stands for free enterprise in a unified but 
decentralized State. 
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It is not necessary to describe the policies of the various splinter 
parties which operate in the western zones. Enough has been said 
to show a picture of the two Germanies — the East dominated by 
the Communists, and where a semblance of democracy is lent by 
the existence of a left-wing C.D.U. and a conciliatory L.P.D.; the 
West patterned on democratic lines, where all can express them- 
selves freely and where all except the minority Communists unite 
in their hatred of Eastern totalitarianism. 

On March 10 the Moscow Conference opened. Germany was 
now to be faced with decisions which would concern her very 
existence. Was she going to react as one nation or as two States? 
On March 15 the Berlin Christian Democrats took the initiative 
and invited all four parties to appoint representatives who should 
meet to discuss their political and economic aims and draw up a 
common programme which should be presented to the Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow. The S.E.D. and L.P.D. accepted. Schu- 
macher, however, took the occasion to launch a violent attack on 
the S.E.D., who, he said, “‘ . . . are too little German-minded that 
we can let them speak for the German people”. The S.E.D. 
replied with fierce counter accusations, and the attempt to find 
a national voice for Germany fizzled out in party polemics. 

Individually, however, and as party representatives, the Ger- 
mans have followed the proceedings at Moscow with passionate 
intensity. So passionate indeed that studying their reactions one 
has the embarrassing impression of reading the thoughts of a 
prisoner who is mutely awaiting the sentence which his judges are 
discussing. . 

What constitutes a just peace? This is the fundamental question 
on which it is so important to assess German opinion. What do 
the Germans feel they owe to the world? Are they conscious of 
guilt, or will they stigmatize as a second Versailles any settlement 
which involves compensation for the wrongs they have done? 

The question of war guilt is treated very differently in the East 
and the West of Germany. The Communists identify themselves 
with the Russian point of view, which is based on the damage done 
by Germany to the U.S.S.R. German responsibility for the war 
is not questioned, but the Communists make it clear that their 
main obligations are towards Russia. This they do by minimizing 
the part played in the war by the Western Allies. An article in 
Neues Deutschland — Berlin organ of the S.E.D. — on the second 
anniversary of the capitulation illustrates this point. Headed 
‘What Really Happened”, it describes how “... for a year and 
a half the Red Army had to bear the hardest blows, give up 
hundreds of miles of territory ... without getting any help from 
her Allies but food and war materials’, goes on to show that 
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Churchill purposely delayed the Second Front, and concludes, 
“The Nazi armies were not beaten by the combined power of 
East and West . . . Hitler lost his war to the Red Army”’. 

In the western zones, where freedom of thought is encouraged, 
war guilt is much discussed. Pastor Nieméller — well known for 
his years of endurance in concentration camps — is one of the few 
public speakers to accept it unconditionally for Germany. Many 
politicians, however, try to prove that other countries must share 
the blame. They take the line that long after the dangers of 
Nazism was obvious to the world, Germany was still recognized 
and even wooed by other Powers. An article in the independent 
Flensburger Tageblatt last February illustrates this by setting out 
a chronology of events. It begins thus: 


30 Jan., 1933 Nazi accession to power. 

May, 1933 Rosenberg received by Sir John Simon and 
Norman Davis. 

30 June, 1934 Réhm Putsch. 

Jan., 1935 Lord Allen of Hurtwood and the Marquis of 
Lothian received by Hitler. 

16 March, 1935 Re-introduction of general military service. 

24 March, 1935 Sir John Simon and Anthony Eden received by 
Hitler. 

18 April, 1935 Conclusion of the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment. 


It must not be assumed, however, that West German politicians 
are trying to evade all responsibility and to escape the conse- 
quences of Hitler’s policy. They know they have got to pay and - 
as will be shown later — they feel it is their duty to pay, but they 
want to lessen the price. The Western Democracies to whom they 
are primarily subject are more readily influenced by argument and 
the weight of public opinion than the Russians, whose policy, 
once formed, is not easily changed. The Western attitude to the 
German problem has altered radically in the last few years. The 
repressive policy advocated by Morgenthau and Vansittart has 
given way to more tolerant views, and the Germans take the 
fullest advantage of the freedom they are given to swing the 
pendulum still further in their own favour. 

This difference of approach shown by Communists and non- 
Communists to the question of war guilt is typical of the German 
attitude to every issue which affects the future of their country. 
Opinion in Western Germany is characteristically independent, 
appeals are made to Allied justice by carefully reasoned arguments, 
emphasis is laid on the fact that a hard peace will be detrimental 
not only to German recovery but to that of Europe and the whole 
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world. A good example of this tendency is shown in a recent 
article by the Christian Democrat, Theodor Steltzer, who, until 
the recent elections, was Prime Minister of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Deploring the fact that Germany has no status in international 
law and that she is subject to all forms of exploitation which would 
normally be considered illegal, he foresees that the German people 
will again become resigned to Hitler’s policy of “‘Might is Right’. 
He urges the Foreign Ministers to base their settlement on the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and not to discriminate between 
victors and vanquished. The essence of peace is forgiveness, and 
he quotes the Latin: “In amnestia consistit substantia pacis”, to 
prove the wisdom of an age which realized that the suppression 
of one member of the European family of nations would cause 
suffering to the whole continent. 

The Communist attitude is much more restricted, almost, one 
might say, more humble, though their humility is directed towards 
Russia and not to the Western Allies, whose policy they constantly 
denounce. They put forward no far-reaching claims but tend 
rather to gain favour by emphasizing their own worthiness. This 
they do by a constant reiteration of the Communist programme 
supported by violent attacks on all their political opponents. The 
Russian press campaign against the Western zones which heralded 
the opening of the Conference was faithfully echoed in the 
German Communist press, and continuous propaganda was 
carried on against all enemies of German unity. 

‘The two points on which it is most important to assess German 
opinion are reparations and the frontier question, for it was from 
the Versailles settlement of these two that Nazism most directly 
sprang. Are the Germans prepared to submit willingly to Allied 
claims? The principle of reparations is generally accepted in 
Germany. All parties agree that their country must give compen- 
sation for the damage she caused, even those who are unwilling 
to assume total responsibility for the war. Schumacher’s state- 
ment last January can be taken as representative. ‘‘It is Germany’s 
duty”, he said, “to take her share in the reconstruction of her 
neighbours’ devastated territory ... The S.P.D. is firmly resolved 
to pay reparations.” It would be wrong to assume, however, that 
the Germans are willing to sign a blank cheque. Frequent 
protests have been made in the western zones about the dismant- 
ling policy which, without any assurance of when it will end, is 
creating an atmosphere of despair among the already downcast 
inhabitants. Schumacher again speaks for the Germans, but this 
time only for the Germans of the West, when in a recent appeal 
to the Foreign Ministers in Moscow, he said, ““Our wretched 
condition is steadily growing worse. But this people of 70 million 
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is not made of wood, a mere object for the tactical advance of the 
victorious Powers, but of living men and women. If the colossal 
dismantling continues it will prove to be a dismantling of all 
reason’. 

Few public protests are made in the Russian zone about dis- 
mantling; none about the transfer of industries to Russian owner- 
ship. Anton Ackermann, a prominent member of the S.E.D., 
voices the Communist attitude when he says, “If we are given the 
possibility of a healthy economic development ...the Russian 
claim for ten milliard dollars (which represents scarcely a tenth of 
the damage we inflicted on Russia) need not alarm us’. But the 
“healthy economic development” to which he refers is being 
endangered, according to the Communist press, by the Western 
Powers. Germany is being exploited by capitalists and monopo- 
lists. Secret reparations are being taken in the form of scientific 
discoveries, and the export-import programme of the British and 
Americans is nothing but a cheap method of acquiring German 
labour in return for valueless paper marks. 

It is therefore rather difficult to assess how much the Germans 
will ever be willing to pay. This issue, which affects them so 
deeply is likely to remain a running sore in their political as well 
as their economic life. 

The Ruhr, the Rhineland, and the Saar must remain German, 
the present provisional frontier in the East must be revised — on 
these points all the main political parties agree. The Polish 
frontier has, however, been a source of considerable embarrass- 
ment to the Communists for it is one of the very few issues on 
which they disagree with the U.S.S.R. It was thought for some 
time that the Russians might modify their attitude, but Molotov 
put an end to any hopes when he stated categorically last Septem- 
ber that the present frontier was final. Very cautiously therefore, 
almost timidly, the Communists have taken their stand for 
revision. While west German politicians discuss the question at 
length, showing how the loss of the rich eastern territories would 
prove a source of perpetual impoverishment to Germany, while 
Adenauer has said that no German should sign a treaty unless the 
frontier was changed, and while Neumann, a prominent Berlin 
Social Democrat, made such an aggressively anti-Polish speech 
last autumn that the Polish Military Mission lodged a protest, 
comparing him with one of the Nuremberg war criminals, the 
Communists have kept very quiet. In April, however, an article 
was published in Neues Deutschland which sums up the Commun- 
ist view. The eastern frontier, it is pointed out, was drawn at 
Yalta and confirmed at Potsdam, and it is inconceivable that any 
of the Allies should seek to withdraw their signature. The 
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question is not, therefore, whether the old frontier should be 
re-established but whether the present line might be slightly 
modified in Germany’s favour. The Communists naturally hope 
for such a solution, but if the final settlement is unfavourable to 
Germany she must accept it and hope that friendly trade relations 
with Poland may partly compensate for her territorial losses. 

The moderate tone of this article is in striking contrast to 
Communist views on the western frontiers. Its face-saving tactics 
are cleverly designed to allay German fears without antagonizing 
the U.S.S.R. Whether in fact the Communists will really sign 
away their eastern provinces with a good grace only the future can 
decide. 

The Saar question must be mentioned very briefly, for here, in 
contrast with other frontier districts, there is a strong movement, 
in favour of economic separation from Germany. This movement, 
which is condemned by the Communists within the Saar and by 
all the political parties outside it, springs apparently from purely 
self-seeking motives. Economic union with France means food, 
work, and relative prosperity. There is little evidence, however, 
of any desire for political separation, and it seems probable that 
once economic conditions in Germany have been restored the 
Saarlander will regret their present opportunism. 


The future is dark. Only a treaty of unexpected leniency is 
likely to gain the approval and consequent co-operation of the 
Germans. And even if—and it seems most unlikely — this were to 
be achieved, it is difficult to foresee how a nation internally so 
divided and so dependent on foreign influence can ever be 


anything but a disturbing element to the peaceful development 
of Europe. 


N. M. 
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